STJN-STOTS  AND  THE  SOLAR  SURFACE.

surface of the sun, though only sparingly in the polar
regions, but they are especially abundant in the imme-
diate neighborhood of spots, as the engraving well shows.
In fact, it is almost as unusual to find a sun-spot with-
out accompanying faculse as a valley on the earth with-
out surrounding hills. But the parallel is not quito
exact, for there are numerous faculse without neighbor-
ing spots.

Except near the spots, the facute change form and
place, for the most part, rather slowly, persisting some-
times for several days without any very apparent alter-
ation. Still, close observation and xnicrometric measure-
ment will always detect some movement or deforma-
tion, even within an interval of only an hour or two ;
and near the spots the changes are often so rapid and
extreme as to puzzle even a skilled draughtsman to
keep up with them.

This, of course, shows that the faculse are not to be
compared with mountains ; they are not permanent and
stable, nor is the surface of the sun continental or oce-
anic even, but either a sheet of flame or of cloud rolling
and tossing, and never at rest. "When we come to study
the minute details of the granulation, we find move-
ments at the rate of a thousand miles an hour to be the
rule rather than the exception.

And, although this is not the proper place to treat
the subject at length, we may add that all we can learn
as to the temperature and constitution of the sun makes
it hardly less than certain that the visible surface, which
is called the photosphere, is just a sheet of self-luminous
cloud; precisely like the clouds of our own atmosphere,
with the exception that the droplets of water which
constitute terrestrial clouds are replaced on the sun by
drops of molten metal, and that the solar atmosphere in